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For the Literary Messenger. 


LINES 
On the death of a father. 





BY MISS MARIA G-——-. 





Unto the mansions of the tomb 
Another parent we’ve consigned; 
Gone to his cold and silent home, 
And left his weeping friends behind. 
Another spirit’s borne away, 
Another soul’s forever gone; 
Fled its frail tenement of clay, 
And winged its way to worlds unknown. 


The brilliant sun had searce arose, 

O’er earth its golden wings to spread, 
Till weary nature found repose 

Among the bands of countless dead. 
The sand was poured, the summons came, 

The shallow cup of life was quaffed; 
And ere the morning greets the sun, 

We, too, may feel the silent shaft. 


Around the shrouded corpse we stand; 
We hear no more the fluttering breath, 
Where we behold the vigorous hand 
Bound in the icy chain of death. 
The silence still remains unbroke; 
A cloud hangs on the cheerful brow; 
The lips that once so sweetly spoke, 
By death forever sealed are now. 


We take a long and lingering view; 
Our hearts with bitter sorrows burn; 
We sigh a long and last adicu, 
And from the scene in sorrow turn. 
The closed lips, the palid cheek, 
Now mouldering with the silent sod, 
To us in tones emphatic speak, 
“Prepare! prepare to meet thy God!” 








For the Literary Messenger. 


The summit of human Perfection: 
AN ALLEGORY. 





BY JEWFINWICK, ESQ. 





(Continued from the February number.) 
CHAPTER II. 


After contemplating, a few moments, the 
many wondrous things which I had seen and 
heard, and gazing with a degree of interest and 
pleasure bordering on transport, upon the vast 
elevation of land that rose before me, I descend- 
ed the little mound on which I stood; and direct- 
ing my course to the mountain, soon found 
myself at its base. Here I discovered that 
there were three principal paths leading to the 
summit; one led directly up the ascent, one 
wound tothe right, and the other to the left. 
Lacking upwards, I discovered that the three 


. rich luxuries of the tropical regions grew in the 





different paths, though they separated at the 
bottom, and appeared to widen infinitcly apart, 
approached, as they neared the top, and even- 
tually seemed to unite at the summit. I also | 
observed, that while thousands were crowding 
the right and left paths, scarcely one ventured 

on the one that led directly up the mountain, | 
Now and then a solitary one, indeed, would 
choose it; but they were those, generally, whose 
habits and manner of living met with but little 
countenance in the fashionable circles of society, 
and who, worn out with the follies and vanities 
of the world, seemed to have selected that path 
as offering to them all the pleasures of solitude. 
The thoughtless multitude that rashed heedless- 
ly along the other paths, took the greatest de- 
light in mutual compliments and courtesies, 
and strained every nerve and faculty to please 
and be pleased. 

Determined to explore the whole surface of 
the mountain, and acquaint myself with its 
beautics and mysteries, I joined the company 
to the right, and hurzied along with the popular 
enthusiasm. 


We had not proceded very far, when we en- 
tered a beautiful and extensive orchard of the 
finest and must delicious fruit. Here the ardor 
of the multitude in a great measure abated, and 
each began to gather such fruit as suited his 
taste. Some, I observed. were content with 
what first presented itself, and appeared satis- 
fied with choo:ing from the immense profusion 
that covered the ground. Others, of a more 
refined palate, and acuter taste, wandered from 
tree to tree in quest of the choicest fruit; and 
from their roving disposition and habits, evinc- 
ed their dissatisfaction with their present con- 
dition, and their desire for greater happiness. 
But of this latter class, numbers, I found, paid 
dearly for their trouble. A small venomed rep- 
tile lay concealed in the grass, and occasionally 
would cmit its poisonous fluid into the veins of 
the unconscious rambler, which caused a slow, 
lingering death. And a part of the fruit, tho’ 
bewitching to the eye, and most delicious to the 
tongue, possessed a hidden quality, which even- 
tually proved fatal to those who partook of it; 
a depression of the animal spirits, and a dizzi- 
ness of intellectual faculties marked its first in- 
roads on the devoted victim; which, it the un- 
happy individual persevered in his habits, were 
soon followed by acute, piercing pains, and 
general disorder of the whole system. In this 
manner, thousands of those who had sect out 
with buoyant spirits, and bright prospects of a 
speedy journey to the summit, were laid ina 
tearless grave, ere they had gained one third of 
the distance. 

But there were others who tarried here but 
fora moment, and then continued their journey 
up the mountain. Following these, I was soon 
led into a most spacious field, where all the 





greatest abundance. Here numbers terminated 
their journey, and spent the remnant of their 
days in feasting and pleasure, utterly regardless 
of the wide world around them. 

Pursuing our course, we next entered a de- 
lightful garden, where every plant, shrub, and 
flower, bloomed in the height of perfection. 
None, save those who have had the happiness 


of visiting it, could form any thing approaching | 





to a correct idea of the beauteous and delight- 


ful scene. It seemed as if the Botanists of the 
whole world had combined their skil. in select- 
ing and arranging the flowers; while the genial 
blessings of Heaven had been poured on their 
labors with a profuse and willing hand. In 
every direction thousands of roses, pinks, and 
flowers of every size and hue, met the eager 
eye of the observer; while each passing breeze 
was perfumed with the sweet odors that con- 
stantly exhaled from the shrubs and flowers. 


We continued our journey, and soon entered 
a most enchanting grove. Here the grape, ever 
ripe and inviting to the taste, hung in clusters 
from the leading branches; while in the cool, 
refreshing shade, reclining on a bed of ease and 
luxury, we found a little, enervated group of 
votaries at the shrine of sensual gratification. 
Our number, by this time, which, when we 
commenced our journey up the mountain, was 
innumerable, had diminished to about one doz- 
en. Whenever those in the shade, half dumb 
and senseless by the excess of wine and rioting, 
observed us coming, they rose and hastened to 
meet us. They hailed my companions with 
acclamations of transport—congratulated them 
upon their good success, and pronounced them 
the happiest of morta's; happy beyond language 
or expression. Immediately a choir of the most 
enchanting singers raised their voices, in sweet 
concord; and the soft, mellow notes, as they 
died away in the more distant part of the grove, 
produced the most pleasing and hallowed emo- 
tions. ‘These were quickly followed by a band 
of the choicest music, consisting of an infinite 
variety of musical instruments; some calculated 
to rouse the soul into active energy, others, by 
their low plaintive tones, to soothe it to rest. 
These, by turns, continued to pass away the 
moments, and animate the spirits of those few 
who feasted on all the luxuries of the world, 
which were constantly conveyed to them; quaff- 
ed, to excess, of wine; and rioted in every specics 
of debauchery and vice. These mad enthusiasts 
confidently asserted that they had gained the 
highest degree of perfection to which mortals 
could attain, and arrogated to themselves the 
whole happiness of the world. But alas! how 
vain were their pretensions ! how transient their 
happiness! 


When the heat of wine had somewhat abated, 
a wild, terrific stare—the legal offspring of an 
injured conscience—would seize their counte- 
nance, and tell the horror that reigned within. 
A mysterious something constantly gnawed at 
their vitals, and tender chords of life; and not 
unfrequently, when at the very height of their 
rioting and seeming pleasure, a poisoned gale, 
as it hurried past, would pollute the breath of 
life, and leave the unfortunate sufferer to breathe 
a few days of anguish unutterable; when feeble 
human nature would yield, and life be extin, 
guished by the thousand canker-worms that 
would crawl from his corrupted flesh. 

Tired, and worn out with such disgusting 
sights, I began to entertain thoughts of leaving 
my compunions, and ascending farther. For 
this purpose I tarned my attention upwards; 
but what was my surprise, when I discovered 
I had gained the end of the path! it was impos- 
sible to go any farther; but away above me rose 
the mountain, in majestic grandeur, which now 


had treble the charms it had when viewed from 
the plain. Now I discovered that the path in 
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which I had come, instead of reaching the top, 
as I supposed, terminated where | was, not 
more than half the distance up. Retraeing my 
steps, I soon tound myself at the foot of the 
mountain, not a little satisfied that I had escap- 
ed the numerous dangers and diseases incident 
to those that journey on that path. 

I now determined to take the leit path, as I ob- 
served it was crowded with travellers, while the 
middle one was almost neglected. I soon found 
that I was with anentirely different company 
from the one which | had just lett. The for- 
mer ones were intent only on ease, and the 
gratification of their passions; these were un- 
commonly active, and were constantly planning 
or projecting some great project. 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when 
we entered a large open field, almost filled with 
soldiers, dressed in glittering uniform, and per- 
forming various martial movements, to the 
command of one who.n they almost adored. This 
leader had so captivated their minds with flat- 
teries, and promises of future wealth and hon- 
ors, that they obeyed implicitly all his coimn- 
mands, and loudly demanded to be led ferth, at 
the notes of martial music, to the field of battle, 
to conquest, to victory, and to glory. 

Proceeding onward, the next thing that ar- 
rested my attention, was a youth practising 


some pieces of oratory, under the direction of 


his master; and not far from him, was a young 
poet, showing some of his first productiuns to 
a particular friend, who was offering some stric- 
tures for the improvement of the young bard. 
I tarried for a few moments to listen to the 
omy: orator. He was repeating an address to 

is fellow countrymen. He extolled to the 
skies their independence, their intelligence, and 
patriotism: and concluded with a panegyric on 
their ancestry, and the present prospects and 
glorious condition of their country. 


I next came to where there was an immense 
concourse of people, of all classes and condi- 
tions, gathered around one individual, who was 
addressing them in a flow of the most lofty 
eloquence. The multitude listened to him with 
the most eager attention, and evinced their ap- 
probation of his sentiments by the loud huzzas 
that repeatedly rent the air, and echoed in the 
woody parts of the mountain. The speaker’s 
sole object was, to please, and a beam of joy and 
tranquility would play over his “atures at every 
burst of applause from the multitude. 


As I continued my journey up the mountain, 
I would occasionally pass an individual sitting 
ander the shade of some capacious tree, puzzling 
his brain to produce a poem, or remance, that 
would secure the approbation of the world. Day 
after day, and month after month, did he in- 
cessantly toil, to obtain the long wished for ob- 
ject. But, alas! how few succced! Ilundreds, 
after spending the prime of their lives, and 
wasting their faculties in fruitless attempts, 
are obliged to yield up the pursuit, and live 
and die unnoticed and unlamented. Many, too, 
did I meet, who had been far up the mountain 
and now were returning, and scattering the 
fragments of books and manuscripts to the four 
wind:; breathing out curses that they ever in- 
haled the breath of life. 


I now found myself within sight of a most 
splendid and lofty temple. It was situated on 
a beautifully elevated spot, which had a com- 
manding view of the other parts of the moun- 
tain. I approached, but found it almost impos- 
sible to enter, owing to its peculiar situation. 
Around it stood an immense multitude, who, 
contented by gazing with wonder and astonish- 
ment, on its beauteous construction, never as- 
pired to gain admission. With some difficulty 
J surmounted the obstacles, and obtained an 
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entrance- No sooner had I passed the thresh- 
hold, than my eye caught the names of many 
of my old classic friends, written in living capt. 
tuls on the walls. 
mosthenes, Lycurgus, Cicero, Virgil, and many 
more, were written in imperishable characters; 
while some, either from the feintness of the col- 
ors, or from the weakness of the hand that 
wrote them, were almost unintelligible. Visiting 
different apartments, I recognized the names of 
many moderns, as weil as ancients. In some 
apartments were great collections of ancient 
manuscripts; in others, the arms of war, and 
the trophies of victory. Examining some of 
the first, | found numerous fragments of the 
Illiad, Odysscy, and ASnied, and several of the 
orations that once set fire to the fickle inultitudes 
of Rome and Athens. Among the latter, the 
arms of Cesar, Alexander, Buonaparfe, and 
others. 


Here the path terminated. No one could ad- 
vance farther, though the mountain yet rose a 
considerable height. 1 contemplated, with rap- 
ture, the suminit, and longed to enter the swect 
fields that 1 imagined were above; but it was 
imnossible; impassable obstacles intervened be- 
twixt me and them. Chagrined, and vexcd by 
frequent disappointments, I resolved to rcturn 


‘<8 i 
to the mound, and ask of the Genius an explan- 


ation of the mysteries I had seen, and learn a 
more direct and certain road to the summit. 


Ere long, I had left the mountain, and was 
standing on the mound, on which the Genius 
had conversed with me, and where he promised 
to meet me again. I had been there but a few 
moments, when, turning my eye up the stream 
of Time, I descried him in the distance, walk- 
ing slowly overthe water. His loose garments 


fluated on the gentle breeze; and his long silver | 


locks hung in mournful appearance around his 
uncovered shoulders. He approached, and in 
a friendly, soothing voice, comimenced— 


“Thy countenance, O youth! tells of disap- 
pointment. Thou hast followed the thoughtless 
multitude, and neglected the path that alone 
leads to the sumunit. But tell me, youth! what 
thou hast seen.” 


I then related my adventures, when the Gen- 
ius continued— 


“Yon is the mountain of Human Happiness. 
The three paths are the three principal ways in 
which mankind seeks for felicity. ‘That to the 
right is called Luxury; and Amoirion is the 
name of the left. They whotravel the first, are 
the victims of Pain and Disease--the eldest 
children of Luxury and Indolence. 
go down to the tomb in the bloom of youth, ere 
they had measured half their journey. ‘lhe 
breath of Disease pollutes the mountain, and 
the arrows of Death fly thick in every part. 
Alas! deluded beings! in search of happiness 
they have entered the abodes of misery. 


’ 


“On the left are the sons of Ambition; they 
who court the applause of mortals, and strive 
for a name immortal. At the end of their path 
is the temple of Fame. But alas! how few are 
permitted to enter! And of those who do, how 
few are contented! How transient their hap- 
piness! They long to sear higher, but cannot; 
many, too, when blessed with its highest hon- 
ors, have cursed the hour they were born, and 
left the world in anguish, because they were 
not of the gods. Happiness,O youth! dwells 
not in the path of Ambition. 


“The middle one is the path of Virtur. In 
it alone is found true pleasure. Come with me, 
youth of the morning, and I will lead you to 
the summit.” 


The naines of Homer, De- | 


‘Thousands | 
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THE FAREWELL. 





{ BY MENTOR. 





Once more, enchanting maid, adieu ! 
1 must begone, while yet I may; 

Oft shall I weep, to think of you; 
Lut here | cannot, must not stay- 


The sweet expression of that face, 
Forever changing, yet the same; 
Ah! no; I dare not turn to trace; 
It melts my soul, it fires my frame. 


Yet, give me—give me, ere I go, 
One little lock of those so blest, 
That lend your cheek a warmer glow, 
And on your white neck love t» rest. 


Say ! when to kindle soft delight, 
That hand has chanced with mine to 
meet, 
How could its thrilling touch excite 
A sigh so short, and yet so sweet? 











O say !—but no: it must not be; 
| Again, a long, a long adieu! 
Yet still, methinks, you frown on me; 
Or never could I part from you. 





For the Literary Messenger, 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 





BY J. M. EWING. 








ITow sweet, amid all the changes and vicisi- 
tudes of life, to be enabled to turn aside from 
| the cares and perplexities that distract the mind, 
| to the enjoyment afforded by the domestic fire- 
side! ‘lhe merchant, as he busies hinself with 
| calculations of profit and loss; the mechanic, as 
| he swings his hammer; and the professional 
| man studiously applying himself to his books, 
, each buoyed up by the recollection that the go- 
| ing down of the sun will free them from their 
| labors, and once again restore them to the de. 
| lights of the family cirele. ‘There, freed from 
the noise and strife of the world, apart froin its 
| vices andallurements, the happy group can meet 
| around the board, and offer up hearty thanks to 
their common Father, for all his goodnesses, 
and bless his name that the lines have f..llen to 
them in pleasant places; and rejoice in the 
| assurance that they can “sit down under their 
/own vine and fig-tree, with none to molest them, 
or make them afraid.” If there be happiness 
short of the mansions above; if it be possible, in 
this vale of tears, for man to have a forctaste of 
joys to come; it would seem to be whil-t thus 
surrounded by the partner of his “weal and 
woes,” aid the lisping babes that God has given 
jhim. What greater reward could the husband 
| and father desire; what nobler recompense for 
_ his toil, than to be greeted, on his return, with 
| the affectionate embrace of a loving wife, and 
| the bu ning kiss ofa darling child? 

It is thus, when seated around the cheerful 
hearth, engaged in pleasant conversation, that 
the poor man is placed on an equality with the 
rich one. Party distinctions, wealth, influence,. 
honors, fame—all sink and dwindle into insig- 
nificance, when compared with the ties that bind 

“In union sweet, 


Where’er we meet 
With kindred souls.”’ 


Whiere, besides, in the wide world shall we 
look for contentment and permanent happi- 
ness? It is not to be found amid the soul- 








distracting excitements of ‘politics; where the 
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moral and social feelings are blunted, and by 
participating .n scenes of turmoil and confusion, 
are rendered harsh and insensiblo; wealth can- 
not buy it, influence cannot secure it, honor and 
fame—those tinsel baubles which, for a while, 
wnay please—are but a poor exchange for the 
more permanent enjoyments that cluster round 
the habitation (however humble) where dwells 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

The traveler, as he wanders in distant climes, 
through the frozen regions of the North, or the 
burning plains ef the South; amid the splendid 
palaces of the East, or the rough cabins of the 
West;. will find that, despite of all the varied 
and changing scenes through which he may 
journey, his mind wili frequently turn towards 
his native land, and a th .usand thoughts of the 
past will rush upon him, associated with the 
remembrance of that little word, Home! And 
when, at length, he returns to the bosom of his 
family, with what emotions of pleasurable de- 
light does he behold, afar off, the dwelling where 
are all those whom his heart holds dear, und 
from whom he resolves never more to separate ! 
Let the worldling glory in evanescent enjoy- 
ments; let the miser rejoice in his hoarded pelf, 
which a day—nay, an hour—may sweep away, 
and leave him pennyless; let the debauchee live 
out the little time allotted him, amongst profli- 
gate and reckless companions, in scenes of vice 
and dissipation; let them all, I say, make the 
most of their pleasures, and what is it, when 
compared with one hour spent in the enjoy- 
ment of domestic felicity? ‘Thus, under all cir- 
cumstances, and at all times, we see that sub- 
lunary happiness is found alone within the lim- 
its of the family circle; and we are constrained 
to admit, that 


“In search of contentment and happiness juin’d, 

Go look the world over; at length you will find, 

Through pleasures and palaces though you may 
roam, 


Experience teaches there’s no place like nom.” 
———— 
For the Literary Messenger. 
THE COLUMBIAN LITERARY ASSOCI. 
ATION. 


Nations may decay; States may fall; and cities 
may crumble into dust, before all-exterminating 
Time shall have caused the records of the “Col- 
umbian Literary Association” to be forgotten 
by its members, 

A Society of this name, once existed, and the 
remembrance of it, no doubt, still exists in the 
hearts of many of those who were once honored 
in being connected with it. But how capricious 
and uncertain are human events! This Insti- 
tute, which once might have bid defiance to 
many of an older standing, both in point of 
intellect and length of name, has, like Greece 
and Rome, dwindled from its high estate, into 
insignificance and nothingness. 

The history of the rise and fall of this Asso- 
ciation, may not be uninteresting; and may act 


as a beacon to others, in warning them of the | 


dangers to which they are exposed, and upon 
which we were wrecked. 

It was formed 18—, and continued in exis- 
tence for six months. The few who commenc- 
ed it were soon reinforced by new members; 
and we soon had quite a goodly number. A 
dark garret, in a dark alley, in a dark part of 
the city, was soon procured; and it would have 
gladdened the hearts of those who love to see 
youth eagerly climbing after knowledge, to have 
seen us, regularly, every Monday evening, 
mounting up the ladder that led to our garret; 
i.e. hall. But ifthe commencement was aus- 
Picious, the conclusion was degrading, 











| (we might say) selfish pleasure. 
jany risk that is requisite to accomplish their 








A few of the members, as they advanced in 
knowledge, and declamatory skill, became in- 
flated with pride; and no longer thought the old 
hail good enough for the meetings of the Insti- 
tute. A new one, they said, must be had; lest 
their characters would suffer; or their motives 
be suspected, (for what, I know not,) if they 
were seen about these “diggins” after dark, as 
they irreverently termed the neighborhood of 
the hall of the “Columbian Literary Associa- 
tion.” It was in vain they were told how well 
the Society had got on so far; and that some of 
the greatest writers had lived, written their pro- 
ductions, and died in a garret. But all would 
not do; their course was onward, even to ruin; 
and their ery was “change!” and what a change 
was there! From the dusky and unplastered 
room, with its ancient look, and cracking walls, 
we emerged into the splendor of a real hall, 
with carpeted floor, and papered walls, and fine 
blinds, till, like the frog in the fable, trying to 
equal the ox, we bursted. 

MemBeER. 


ey 
For the Literary Messenger. 
GO, FOOLISH NOTE. 


Go, foolish note; how strangely wild 

Must be my thoughts while penning thee! 
Has Hope’s bright star upon me smiled; 

Or is it alla fantasy? 


Have I been lost in dreams, the while; 
Or bound by Fate’s unyielding chain? 

My song, to win his gracious smile, 
May yet provoke his high disdain. 


Go, foolish note; whate’er thy fate, 
When read by other eyes, may be, 
It cannot leave more desolate 
The heart that hangs its hopes on thee. 


And when his hand, as sure it will, 
Shall press each dusky fold of thine, 
Observe if there it cause a thrill, 
As note of his would wake in mine. 


Yet, foolish note, breathe one word more, 
Tis all I claim, or ask of thee; 
When he shall turn thee rudely o’er, 
Farewell, and, Oh! remember me. 


Wheeling, March, 1841. 


ANN. 





For the Literary Messenger. 


LOVE.—NO. 1, 





BY MINORUS. 





Love is the tender emotions of the soul, for 
any object towards which it may be directed. 
When we behold any thing in the inanimate 
creation that pleases us and draws our attention, 
suits our taste, fills our fancy, or inother words, 
appears to be exactly what it should be, we may 
be said to love it, in a certain sense of the term. 
But it isa very different sensation that is expe- 
rienced by the class of persons commonly de- 
nominated “lovers” Such persons allow them- 
selves to be entirely given up to this passion. 
They will sacrifice all other enjoyments for this 
They will run 


designs. In each other they behold the very 
soul of perfection; and think their charms much 
greater than are possessed by any other. In 
truth, they may be said to worship one another. 
They whisper softly in each other’s ears their 
different pleasures and sorrows; their wooings 
of love, and their fears of disappointment. 
They verily confide all things one to another; 
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and are never happy except when together, or 
gratifying their fancies with some imaginary 
dreams of each other. 

But, alas! how sad does the heart feel, when 
these pleasing slumbers vanish from their eyes; 
and, on recovering themselves, they find it has 
only been a dream! 

There is not, in all the rank of passions, one 
that takes such a firm hold on its victims, as 
love. It has, in many instances, been known 
to drive them mad; yea! even to torture them so 
severely as to induce them to put an end to 
their existence. 


This passion appears to have a greater effect 
upon the female race than on the other. How 
many instances we have, of females exhibiting 
more resolution and muscular power while ac- 
tuated by the strong feelings of love, than we 
ever supposed them possessed of! Indeed, their 
sweet dispositions appear to be more easily tak- 
en hold of, and to retain an impression longer 
than that of thé male. The most daring at- 
tempts of which we have any knowledge, have 
been made by females, while under the influence 
of love. 

We have many instances of their giving them- 
selves over to despair and melancholy; of their 
deliberately confining themselves in a convent, 
and thus being entirely secluded from all socie- 
ty; and merely because they have been disap- 
pointed in gaining the object of their fancy, or 
esteem. We have many instances of strong 
love existing between two females; but never 
carried to the same extent that is between the 
two sexes, On the other hand, among the males 
there have been instances of strong attachment 
between men, who would rather die themselves 
than suffer their friends or companions to be put 
to death. But even this does not appear half 
so strong; it does not appear to be the same pas- 
sion at all, that is felt towards the female race. 

We may now ask, what can prompt to greater 


action; or what can hold out stronger motives, 


than love? It has the advantage of both the 
hope of reward, and the fear of punishment. 
On the one hand, they have the hope of gaining 
the abject of their desire and affections; while 
on the other hand, they have a fear of losing 
this object, which would be as great a punish- 
ment te them as cculd be inflicted. 

Love, we may truly say, isan alarming force 
that impells the persons actuated by it, onward, 
with an imperceptible power, toward the object 
which they are in pursuit of, and on which they 
have rested their future happiness or misery. 





For the Literary Messenger. 
TO MARY S—. 





BY LESLIE BYRON. 





O no! I never shall forget 
The joys of by-gone days; 
When first, alas! with thee I met, 
And lingered but to gaze. 


I scarcely knew how deep my heart 
Was “tangled in the snare, 

Till thou hadst placed my hopes apart, 
And left me to despair. 


“Tis said that absence conquers love, 
But oh! believe it not :” 

To calm my soul it oft has strove; 
But ne’er art thou forgot. 


And like the coral rocks, below 
The summer’s calmest sea, 

The depths of this lone heart will show 
My hopeless thoughts of thee. 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
THE REMONSTRANCE. 


To a——- C———.. 
BY MIss M. C. K. 
Never wedding; ever wooing; 
Still a love-lorn heart pursuing; 
Read, you must, the harm your doing, 
In my cheek’s pale hue. 
All my life with grief’s accruing; 
Wed, ur cease to woo. 


Rivals banished, bosoms plighted, 

Still our days are disunited : 

Now the lamp of Hope is lighted; 
Now, half quenched appears; 

Damped, wavering, and benighted, 
*Midst many sighs and tears. 


Charms you call your dearest blessing; 
Lips that chrill at your caressing; 
Eyes a mutual love confessing : 

Soon you'll make them grow 
Dim, and worthless your possessing— 

Not with age; but wo. 

es 
For the Literary Messenger. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 





BY ANN. 





Her love is like the blushing rose, 
That blooms in yonder plain; 

Though ruthless storms may dim its glows, 
its odors still remain. 


And like that flower, should ne’er be cast, 
Unsheltered, on the ground, 
A toy for every sporting blast, 
Or fickle fancy’s wound. 
Wheeling, Va., March 1, 18 1. 








For the Literary Messenger. 


SOLEMN REFLECTIONS. 





BY MISS MARGARET G.——. 





It was a calm evening; all nature was hush- 
ed in silence, save a lonely owl, that hooted from 
the brake; and the murmuring voice of a stream 
that stole swiftly along the valley. ‘The death 
of my father had weighed down my mind with 
a deep, and not to be described melancholy: and 
thus, while all nature around me seemed to be 
enjoying repose, I was wandering along the 
banks of the river, indulging in those gloomy 
reflections which the death of a near friend and 
dear relative are calculated to inspire. After 
pausing for a moment, and gazing on surround- 
ing nature, as it stood enraptured in gloom, I 
could not forbear mentally exclaiming, “How 
truly sympathetic is nature, this evening! Day 
geems to have cast off its garments of beautiful 
light, and to have put on its sable robe of inscru- 
table darkness; the bright stars that cheered 
and illumined the night, seem to have hid their 
faces behind the clouds; and the voice of solitude 
sobs from the surrounding hills.” 

I sat down on a mound near the river’s brink, 
where the low, melancholy voice of the waves, 
as they passed swiftly on to the sea, spoke more 
than emphatic to my soul, that I, too, like them, 
am hurrying down the swift stream of life, ere 
long to pass into the ocean of eternity. Thus, 
the voice of the waves, like a death knell, sunk 
into my ear, and gave a solemnity and gloom to 
every thing around me; and caused me to break 
forth in the following strain of reflections : 





“O Death! how solemn must be thy summons 
to every son ard daughter of Adam! ‘Thou 
hast been correctly termed the king of terrors, 
and the terror of kings! Death is a warfare 
from which there is no discharge. ‘There are 
none so high as to be exempted from being sol- 
diers under this grim monarch; neither are 
there any so low or insignificant as to escape 
his iron rod. He tears the parent from the 
child, and the child from the arms of the fond 
parent. He hurls the monarch from the throne, 
and compels him to lay his glory, perhaps, at 
the feet of his meanest slave. He tears the gar- 
land from the brow of beauty, and lays it to 
wither in the dust. He snatches the lovely, 
angelic form fro:n the arms of her adoring lover, 
and causes the vigorous form of manhood to 
bow befure his withering touch. There, youth, 
beauty, and innocence, are laid in the dust to- 
gether, and the worms feed sweetly upon them. 
Nor shall they wake from their slumbers until 
the spirit-stirring trump of God, with deep-toned 


peal, shall pierce through those dark regions of 


death. Then shall those who sleep, awake; some 
to everlasting joy, and some to shame and ever- 
lasting confusion. Then shall the righteous 
shine as lights; and they who have turned many 
to righteousness, shine as stars, forever and ever. 
But the wicked—oh! what unutterable horror 
shall they feel! They shall go away into outer 
darkness, where there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. 


“Well, then, thought I, if such be the state of 
man after death; if such be the solemnity of 


death, and judgment; and seeing that Gaz has 
been pleased to hide irom us the period in which 
he intends to call us from this stage of action, 
does it not become us all to put that serious and 
all-important question to ourselves, “Are we 
prepared to die?” If death should call us to 
appear at th: tribunal of Justice, how stands the 
relation between us and our God? ‘These are 
solemn questions to every one who considers 
that the seeds of sin are inherent in every des- 
cendant of Adam. Yet, because death is no 
part of the nature of man, but a hideous mon- 
ster, created by the fall of our first parents from 
their primeval holiness, we are not willing to 
admit, without first reflecting for a moment, that 
death will, ere long, overtake us. Or, at least, 
our actions speak language somewhat like th.s. 
Although thousands may be falling, daily, around 
us; though we are warned by the sound of every 
death-knell that strikes upon our ears, that the 
fatal hour is approaching; yet still we are dis- 
posed to postpone that hour, and lay out new 
plans for profit and pleasure, unti! at length the 
final moment arrives, and we are cited before 
God, to give in a just account of our steward- 
ship.” 


Wrapped in such reflections as these, the 


hours flew by unheeded; nor was I conscious of 


my situation, until aroused from this gloomy 
revery by the sound of an approaching storm. 
So | hastened home, that I might participate 
with nature in the enjoyment of balmy sleep. 





For the Literary Messenger: 
THE IMAGINATION. 


The imagination may be considered as hold- 
ing the same relation to the mind that the eye 
does to the body. While the one is confined 
merely to the passing scenes, the other has free 


intercourse with the past, present, and future. 
It runs back to the days of our infancy, and all | 
the scenes in connexion with our youthful days 
It transports itself 
with the greatest rapidity from one object to 
One moment it dwells with delight 


are recalled to the mind. 


another. 


on the mighty structures of art, and the next 
finds it all absorbed in the more perfect work 
of nature. It runs back over the long space of 
many centuries; it leaps the wide ocean, and 
soon finds itself surrounded by those scenes 
long sineé recorded in the annals of history. 
Transported to the banks of the majestic Nile, 
it takes a view of that far-famed river, and be- 
holds the spot which onee was the seat of a rich 
and prosperous nation; but now the imagina- 
tion sees no one to tell! it of her fate. Nothing 
remains buta few crumbling monuments; all 
else has long since sunk into oblivion. 


In youth, the imagination looks forward, with 
unfeigned delight, to unobtained objects, yet far 
in the regions of futurity. It looks forward 
with pleasure to the days of manhood; to the 
time when the .nind shall have expanded to its 
highest degree; and when honors sisall be con- 
ferred by the surrounding world. In many in- 
stances of this kind, where the imagination is 
permitted to roam unmolested and unguarded 
by the power of reason, it destroys the natural 
harmony which should prevail in the mind. It 
enters into the most daring speculations. Re- 
gardless of the present fleeting moments, it 
dwells in a far distant imagined paradise. But, 
as it is thus swallowed up in its own waking 
dreams and vain delusions, time is not withheld 
in its rapid progress. Year after year still rolls 
on; and soon old age and infirmity takes the 
place of youth and activity. ‘Those long antici- 
pated pleasures, alas! are never realized. Dis- 
appointment takes the place of long-cherished 
hopes; but now it is entirely too late for those 
fatal steps to be retraced; and, where the imag- 
ination fondly hoped to find lasting enjoyment, 
it reaps a harvest of sorrow. 


The imagination is the fountain of cloquence. 
Vain would be the attempt of an orator to reach 
the feelings of an assembly, were he destitute of 
the power of conceiving unseen objects. Al- 
though it may be ona momentous occasion; the 
liberties of a nation may be at stake; he may 
have at his hand all the knowledge this wide 
world can bestow upon man; yet he inevitably 
fails to gain that high point to which he should 
aspire. But, if the orator wishes to arouse the 
spirit of patriotism in the breasts of his hearers, 
by his imagination, he leads them to the battle 
field, and there presents them with a view of 
the hostile cannon charged, and ready to sweep 
off its thousands to eternity; he shows them the 
wrongs that an uninjured foe have heaped upon 
a harmless people; and all the imaginary scenes 
in connexion with war are presented, In pur- 
suing this course, the orator finds himself amp- 
ly repaid for his labors, in perceing that he has 
wrought upon the feelings of a whole multi- 
tude. 


Thus, we see, the imagination well regulated 
by virture and reason, to be of vast importance 
in promoting the happiness of man, By it, our 
sympathy is excited for those who are in trou- 
ble and distress around us. Having the power 
to place ourself in their condition, we know the 
nature of their wants, and the cause of their 
distress, and we are led to participate in their 
sorrows. Were it not for the imagination, 
never would fictitious narratives, or poetry, 
have held, in all ages, so high a station in the 
wide field of literature; or the painter have car- 
ried his art so near to perfection. All the en- 
joyments of this kind would be cut off from 
man. No pleasure would be derived in looking 
forward to futurity, and the pleasant scenes of 
childhood would never be recalled. The now 
cheerful hours of solitude would cease to con- 
vey to the mind its delightful images; and to 
man earthly pleasures would be never known, 

LEanip. 
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A correspondent in the “Daily American,” of 
this city, has written a reply to that part of our 
last month’s criticism of the Chatham Institute 
celebration, where we censure one of the debat- 
ers for denouncing a particular sect of religion 
as “enemies of mankind.” 

If this correspondent thinks that he will elicit 
from us an answer to his article, he will be sor- 
rowfully disappointed; as we wish not to open 
the columns of the Messencer to any religious 
disputation. 

When the remark was made by the debater, 
we deemed it an untimely assertion, at a lier. 
ary celebration; and for that reason disapprov- 
ed of it in our criticism on the performance. 


We cannot see in what part of our criticism 
the correspondent found occasion to oppose our 
article, as he did, on the ground of our denying 
the debater’s charge. There is nothing of ihe 
kind in our critique; nor was there any intend- 


ed. 





Buicutrp Arrections.— Reader! old or young, 
you have heard (perhaps by sad experience) of 
the autumn of the affections—the winter of the 
loves, the season of blighted hopes and drooping 
hearts, and their accustomed mental misery—- 
stern despair. It is indeed a mournful tale, and 
one that should make a deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon the now susceptible and tender heart 
of every amorous, but rash young swain, who 
carries Lavater in his pocket, or has ever ad- 
mired the reflection from his parlor-glass. 


‘Trifling with the affections, should be regard- 
ed as any thing else but an innocent amusement. 
Like the wine sparkling in the glass, it is pleas- 
ing to the eye, congenial to the taste, and a little 
may revive the spirits, and produce a_ hilarity; 
but once taken, it is not forgotten; and immod- 
erate indulgence leads to death. 


If there is any thing in the long catalogue of 
human sorrows; an object in creation, that 
should enlist the sympathetic feelings of all in 
its favor, it is the case of the broken heart, the 
victim of unreciprocated love. ‘The icy mantle 
of winter may disappear, the opening buds dis- 
play the beauty of reviving nature, the green 
sward cover the verdant fields, the blooming 
flower dissipate its fragrance around, and the 
seared forest regain its variegated foliage; the 
chirping songsters of the grove chant the wel- 
come of returning spring, while the mild sway 
ofan early sun beautifies and moderates the 
clime, and gives a new and enchanting aspect to 
the face of nature; and every thing else appears 
bright, cheerfulness cannot reign in the bosom 
of the lone and disappointed lover. Spring 
displays no beauties to his languid eye; earth 
affords no solace to his wonded spirit; no balm 
to soothe the torturing hours of his disconsolate 





heart. Summer comes, but brings no pleasing 
change. 


“Still drooping, woful, man, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, and crossed in hopeless love.” 


The few remaining weeks of life are spent in 
a seemingly unconscious state of existence, ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of that one object, 
which forms the corroding cancer of his life. The 
fragile stem is nipped by the first frost, and 
thus glides from the face ot earth; 

‘Nor casts one lingering look behind.” 

Who, that has a heart warmed by the glow- 
ing sensations of passion, and sighing for relief 
to the growing ills of mortality, can contem- 
plate this brief picture of secret suffering with 
any other than a mournful feeling of regret and 
compassion, as he drops the last tear to the 


memory of departed friendship, undying love, 
and faded beauty? ® 





Winter.—Every season has its charms, and 
even dull winter is not devoid of pleasures to 
the virtuous and reflecting mind, as well as to 
the gaudy butterflies of creation. To the lat- 
ter, its circle of sensual pleasures is but a mo- 
mentary gratification, a transient cup of joy, 
pleasing to the eye, and feeling to the heart, 
but creating no useful impressions, and adding 
little that is valuable to the store of after reflec- 
tion. While to the former, it is the source of 
ineffable pleasure, lasting enjoyment, the seas- 
on of investigation and reflection, time for the 
indulgence of less sensual regards, the attain- 
ment of more useful acquirements, and less 
perishable honors. The pleasures of the sleigh- 
ing party, and the scenes of the ball room, are 
the gods Apollo of the one; their highest ambi- 
tion to be the admired of the fastidious and fash- 
ionable throng around them; their most exalted 
desire, the sole occupation of their minds, the 
success of some amorous flirtation, or the ap- 
proving smile, it may be, of some Cleopatrian 
angel. 


If you would find the Eden of the other, seek 
him in his closet, with his books strewn around 
him, the ink and paper before him, engaged in 
the production of some useful fragment, for the 
improvement of his mind; intent upon the study 
of history, or tracing the pages of some useful 
and favorite author; and you find him at a truly 
laudable employment, and in the enjoyment of 
pleasures sweeter far, than all the attractions of 
beauty, or the gratifications of wealth. 


“This is pleasure?” insinuates the ironical 
countenance of the votary of ephemeral fashion. 
We answer, it is. Give us but the joys of' re- 
flection, the pleasures of literature; an d all the 
earth beside are yours. 





17There is one thing in editorial life, of 
which we have much reason tocomplain. Al- 
though it may be considered a trifling matter 
by those alluded to, yet we assure them, it is of 
considerable importance to us. We mean the 





carelessness of our correspondents in preparing 





their manuscripts for publication; the bad writ- 
ing, and entire neglect of punctuation. Both 
of these are important points to every one en- 
gaged in their printing. 

We care not if the hand writing be the very 
opposite to beautiful, if it can only be read. Any 
person, no matter how poor ascrivener he may 
be, is capable of writing his communications 
in a plain and legible hand, if he would 
take the requisite pains, and pay a little more 
attention thercto. And yet, what wretched, 
unintelligible scrawls we receive! Scrawls 
that it were more difficult to decipher, than the 
gordian knot was for Alexander to untie. 





Criticism.—In the few last issues of our pa- 
per, we have had occasion to severely criticise 
several performers at the public celebrations of 
Literary Institutes; and in many instances disap. 
prove entirely of their whole performances, We 
are aware that this is an unusual circumstance 
with the Journals of this city, as they have here- 
tofore been abdicted to praising where it was 
not deserved, and of being silent where they 
could not possibly praise. But, as we com- 
menced the publication of the Mrssenczr with 
a determination to criticise all public celebra- 
tions with freedom and impartiality, we will so 
continue to do, notwithstanding the bickering 
of those whose selfish ambition has been disap- 
pointed in its hopes. 

When any members of an Institute accept of 
an appointment on a literary celebration, and 
invite the attendance of the public, expecting to 
receive a puff, if successful, they cannot but 
reasonably anticipate a censure, if they fail. 
Yet many such performers have taken offence 
at a review of their own conduct, and blame it 
all on the editor. 

When they behold themselves, as it were, in 
a mirror, and see a reflection of the performan- 
ces they exposed to the public, they are so in. 
credulous as even to deny the correctness of the 
criticisms, and blame the editor for censuring 
that which they are ashamed of themselves. 


If they really believe that injustice has been 
done them, by the critic, why do they not make 
an hororable defence for themselves, in the col- 
umns of another, or the same publication, in- 
stead of resorting to a mean and pettifogging 
practice of verbal misrepresentations? 


It is strange to us that any gentleman should 
censure the editor, for acriticism, the severity 
of which was altogether occasioned by the con- 
duct of the performer himself. 

Why are the public invited to attend a cele- 
bration, if they are not permitted the privilege 
of enjoying their own opinions of the perform. 
ance, without the dictation of any of those con- 
cerned? Or, how can any one of the perform. 
ers suffer his vanity to disappoint him so far as 
to expect praise for that which partook so much 
of the burlesque vein as to excite his audience 
to laughter, notwithstanding he intended it for 
the very heighth of sublimity? 
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These are questions that we acknowledge 
ourself unable to answer; and leave them to those 
whose conduct infers, they imagine themselves 
competent to cxplain. Whenever our criti- 
cisms do injustice to any performer, we are 
ready to make whatever amends are considered 
requisite. This we have stated on previous 
occasions, and once or twice evidenced by prac- 
tice; so that these murmuring discontents can- 
not plead ignorance of the fact, as an excuse for 
the insignificant course they are pursuing. 

We cannot be impeached with partiality for 
any particular Institute, as it is well known 
that one of the first public celebrations the per- 
formances of which we severely censured, was 
that of a Literary Society with which we are 
connected; and, consequently, one that would 
have experienced our partiality, if we possessed 
any. 

With these few remarks, we drop the subject; 
which we commenced with a two-fold object. 
To give our readers an explanation of the posi- 
tion we occupy, and enable them to judge of 
the justice of that freedom which we use in 
criticising the public performances of Literary 
Institutions. And that those disappointed per- 
formers whom our free-spoken criticisms have 
rendered our calumniators, nay know our opin- 
gon of their proceedings. We are willing to 
take each of them by the hand as a friend; or 
equally ready to submit to their enmity, without 
the least murmur of complaint. We as little re- 
gard their ungentlemanty denunciations as they 
pretend to care for our censures. 





To Corresponvents. —“ Departure of the 
Muse,” a poem, by “Nemo;” “Lines written at 
a brother’s grave,” by “A. W. P;” and “The lone 
one,” by “M****,” will appear in our May 
number. 


We intended, this month, to have published 
“K's.” essay on “Novel reading,” but its length, 
and the press of matter, have prevented us. It 
‘will be inserted in the Messencer on the first 
favorable opportunity. 


—EEEs 

For the Literary Messenger. 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 

TO RIALTO. 


A bright, and love-ly theme is mine. To 

speak, 

To write, tosing, the praise of “woman's Love,” 

Love which can brighten up a world of gloom, 

And clothe each object in affection’s garb. 

Enrobed in light—in beauty’s garments clad, 

The world’s allurements beckon it in vain. 

Its home is in the heart: affectiun’s shrine 

Bears witness to the incense which thence 
ascends. 


In our infancy, 
That love’s revealed; and, as the sighing wind 
Comes laden with fragrance froma perfumed 

grove, 

A “mother’s love,” to the spotless infant mind, 
Conveys impressions, indellible and pure; 
Jt watches o’er it, and as angel guardian 
Protects the being of its particular care, 
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In boyhood’s years, 
It follows on, nor quits us even there; 
Her love endureth timc, and circumstance. 
Affections germ, it rears the tender plant, 
Which strews life’s pathway with its flowery 
train. 


In manhood, too, 
“The world before us, and Providence our guide” 
*Tis then we mingle, where all that’s social 
dwells; 
The round of pleasure, with its inviting train, 
Allures us with its glittering circle; until, 
In the evolutions of our gay career, 
A dazzling meteor illuminates our path, 
And in the effulgence of that one “particular 
star,” 
The brilliancy of all others fade. 
Oft times, indeed, false lights appear, 
Which linger brightly in the firmament of love, 
To mark its victims. But soon they vanish 
In chaotic darkness, and leave none behind 
To mourn their absence; save those deluded 
fools 
Who worshipped beneath their smiles. 
But mark that seraph, in her robes of white, 
Vowing before the altar of Almighty God 
Her fealty and her love. Her crimsoned cheek 
Pespeaks the modesty of her heart; and 
Her languid eyes, the affection of her soul. 
She leans upon his arm—now a betrothed one; 
A moment, and he calls her wife! 
Here, too, is the sphere of “woman’s love.” 
Around that peaceful hearth it proves 
A beacon light, to cheer him homeward. 
If fortune’s favors spread their peace around, 
*Tis there. where smile meets smile, we fly; 
Or if we encounter some presaging gloom, 
Her pleasing smiles still give us welcume there. 


Wife! what holy thoughts entwine that name; 
Around which cling all home’s endearments; 
The centre of its attractions, the magnet of our 

life! 
Thy love’s commensurate with the high regard 
A kindred heart must ever bear for thee. 


SEVILLE. 
————EEEEx7 es 


For the Literary Messenger. 
REFLECTIONS ON ITALY. 


“Italia! thou by lavish Nature graced, 
With ill-starred beauty, which to thee hath 
been 


A fatal dowry, whose effects are traced 
In the decp sorrow graven on thy mein.” 


Mrs. Hemans. 





What sublime emotions arise within the hu- 
man breast, at the contemplation of the past! 
With what pleasure do we ponder over the 
relics of ages, which have long since winged 
their hurried flight into the shoreless ocean of 
eternity! What interest do we take in the peru- 
sal of history; that source from which may be 
drawn lessons of vast importance, and having 
a momentous bearing on our temporal welfare; 
both as respects our social and political affairs! 
Here may we reap the benefits of experience at 
the expense of others; and take warning to avoid 
the vices which proved fatal to thein, while we 
may admire and practise their virtues. 

History is the mirror in which the past is de- 
lineated, and laid open to the observation of 
succeeding generations. Here may we see the 
character, the condition, as well as the rise, pro- 
gress, and decline of mighty empires. Many 
nations are there presented for our contempla- 
tion; but none have stronger claims on our at- 
tention than Italy—the land of oratory and song. 
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With pain do we ponder over her sad history; with 
feelings of regret, do we consider her melan- 
choly fate; for who can avoid yielding to such 
feelings? Who can refase the tribute of an 
unteigned teur, to the memory of a nation, once 
elevated to that magnificent station which, like 
the sun, casts a shade over her less successful 
cotemporaries; and afterwards plunged precipi- 
tately from her dazzling eminence into deep 
moral and political degradation? 

Where is the man so devoid of all the finer 
feelings of our nature, who could view, unmov- 
ed, from the cleud-capped summit of the ever- 
lasting Alps, those valleys, made verdant by 
nature’s decorating hand; the gurgling rills, 
wending their obscure course beneath their 
turfted banks; and the vine-clad hills of Italy, 
while contrasting her former with her present 
condition? 

Nature is still as lavish of her gifts to Italy 
as ever. Fair Cynthia, in her ancient splendor, 
still, blushing, leads forth her numerous host of 
celestial orbs to their noeturnal dance. The 
sun still pours his ardent rays on Italia’s classic 
groves, imparting his enlivening heat to her 
grassy shades, unmindfal of the fallen and de- 
graded condition of that once justly distinguish. 
ed country. But where are those who formerly 
enlivened her sacred shades? Where are her 
warriors, before whom the usurping tyrant on 
his throne, quaked with fear?) Where are her 
statesmen, orators, and poets, whose elevated 
strains still call forth the admiration due their 
exemplary worth? Where are all these? Go 
to your mother earth, and propose the question 
to her! Enquire cf her, for those illustrious 
and venerable ancients; she alone can tell. In 
her cold bosom have they reposed, in the unbro- 
ken slumber of death, while centuries have paid 
their tribute to the countless ages of the past. 

We might dwell on those characters to whom 
may be attributed the downfall of her civil in- 
stitutions; but we pass by them in silence, and 
Jeave their misdoings with their mortal remains, 
to slumber in the cold and silent tomb. 

The proud fame of Italy no longer exists, but 
on the pages of the records of the past. Her 
days of prosperity have passed; and the soft. 
breathing zephyrs sigh mournfully through the 
domes of her once magnificent temples, the 
plaintive dirge, over her former greatness — 
Could a Cicero, or a Brutus, by whose patriotic 
arm the aspiring despot was consigned to his 
merited iate, once more visit the place of his 
nativity, there to see the present condition of 
his much loved country, he would turn with a 
heavy heart from the soul-sickening sight, and 
gladly seek repose in his quiet grave. 


Who can restrain the sympathetic sigh, over 
the degenerated condition of that nation, to 
which we are indebted for m=ny of the arts and 
sciences; and more especially for the intimation 
she gave to the world, that man was capable of 
governing himself? 

Italy demonstrated this fact to the world; but 
she also testified, in the most favorable manner, 
that a Republic could not withstand the shock 
of internal commotion, and the deleterious in- 
fluence of aspiring demagogucs. She showed 
the importance of a universal diffusion of edu- 
cation; and the early inculcation of pure and 
correct moral sentiments. Such is the instrue- 
tion to be derived from the history of that once 
far-famed nation: and by a judicious improve- 
ment of the lessons then taught, we may avoid 
the causes which proved fatal to her political 
hopes; and by which we may be enabled to guide 
our young Republic safe through those rocks 
and quicksands to which Italy was exposed, 
and upon which she was wrecked. 

Enonio ALLEGHENY, 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
THE SUBLIMITY OF RELIGION. 


Religion may be considered in a two-fold 
manner, both internally and externilly. But 
purcly internal relizion is a thing scarcely pos- 
sible amongst tnen, for we are so constituted, 
that the body and soul exercise rcciprocal in- 
fluence upon each other, and it is no less diih- 
cult for the sou! to be filled with sublime and 
tender emotions, without these being expressed 
on the countenance, than it is for the body to 
suffer excrutiating pangs, without, in a manner, 
deadening the cnergics of the soul. It is not 
possible, then, for ma. to deal in purely intel- 
fectuil adoravion alone, nor is it possible for the 
body to pay becoming homage, without receiv- 
ing impulse from the soul. 

Religion is the earnest expression of proper 
feelings towards God; those noble feelings which 
give inspiration to that expression, are the es. 
sence of religion, If there is any sublimity in 
the soul, certainly the feclings towards God, as 
our Creator, our Father, our Benefactor, our 
Friend, are most sublime. This proposition 
will appear evident, on considering the concep- 
tions of the divine Being, entertained, not only 
by those who have been illuminated by Revela- 
tion, but even by the comparatively benighted 
heathen. Compared with institutions solely the 
product of human invention, the religion of 
Greece and Ro.ne, with all its imperfections and 
superstitions, far excels them in sublimity. It 
was the light of truth, reflected from the Divine 
Image, striving, but in vain, to pierce the dark. 
ness of their minds. It was the distortion of 
this Image which, multipiied by the imagina- 
tion, was the ground-work of their sy-tem of re- 
ligion, and genealogy of the gods, Urvims and 
Tena were the parcnts of Saturn, of whom 
sprung Jove. “Deoum pater atque hominam 
rex.” Him they arrayed with all the awful 
terror their imaginations could conceive. But, 
with all the sublimity attached to the character 
of Jove, we find him to be nothing more than 
agrand monarch. It is true that he governed 
gods and men, but there were passions in his 
breast which governed himself. He was su- 
preme and absolute in heaven; yet, his suprem- 
acy and absoluteness drove sleep from his 
couch, lest bis unruly subjects should revolt, 


and cast him into chains—the captive of the | 


gods! 


Homer, the sacred bard of the Greeks, in 
the words of Longinus, as far as in him lay, 
rendered the heroes at ‘Troy, gods; and the gods, 
men; by exhibiting to us their wounds, disgraces, 
wranglings, and defeats. He represents the 
gods the sublimest of men; he rendered them 
immortal, not so much in their nature as in their 
misery. His was the highest reach of human 


ed by the twilight of reason, unassisted by 
Revelation. But how different from this is the 


At his will, light shone; the sea, and dry land, 
sprung intoexistence. The sca was filled with 
fish; the carth was the sporting ground of thous- 
ands of beings; the air buoyed up the winged 
creation. ‘Io Him every tree rendered its no- 
ble branches; to Him the delicate floweret open- 
ed its bosom. 

The same Omnipotence was displayed in 
constructing the flowery tribe, and robing them 
with the colors of the rainbow, which started 
the vast planets round their suns, and even con- 
tinues to wheel them on. Nor is the home of 
the Omnipotent bounded to any part of the cre- 
ation; for, alike on the earth, as at the point 
where the light of the remotest star has never 
been able to reach, he is at home. 

The description painted by Ovid, of the rise 








‘the barren rocks of the Atlantic; there is our 
imagination, from the scanty kaowledge afford- 


| wider principles. 
Christian conception of the Supreme Being! | 








of harmony out of chaos, was a grand effort of 
human genius, working on the crepusculum of 
tradition; but how far inferior must it appear, 
when contrasted with the sublime description 
of Moses: ‘God said, Let there be light! and | 
there was light;” “Let there be land! and land 
appeared.” 

To form an adequate conception of the Di- 
vine Being, is beyond the power of man; the 
more we endeavor to understand him, in the 
greater obscurity are we involved. How can 
we better conceive his tremendous power, than 
in the awful lightning, and in the hurricane; or 
in the terrific pealing of thunder, when the 
heavens appear veiled upin sable clouds? The 
prophets say of God, that “darkness is his pa- 
villion;” and the Jupiter of Greece and Rome 
hurled his bolts from the top of Olympus, 
shrouded in impenetrable gloom.. 

Rude, though still sublime, are the Indians’ 
conceptions of the Supreme Being. They have 
not been illuminated by Revelation, yet they 
own the Great Spirit, whose voice of anger is 
heard in the crashing tempest, and whose tones 
of kindness murmur in the gentle rivulet, and 
sigh in the breezes of spring. Him they revere 
as the God of their ancestors; with whom, if 
they fought like ‘braves,’ they now dwell, and 
chase the bounding deer; but along with him 
they acknowledge the evil Spirit, whom they 
scruple not to invoke with equal zeal, to spare 
them, should they ever fall in his power. It is 
true that the solitary Indian, pursuing the deer 
across mountain, river, and plain, may often 
stop, at the hour of midnight, to gaze upon the 
heavens, and commune with the Great Spirit; 
but should he reply in anger, in the storm, he 
bends himself before the wicked deity, and begs 
its kind protection. 

Nothing can be more philosophically sublime 
than the pure system of Christianity; all is stu- 
pendous, all is luminous and harmonious; all 
converges to one great centre—God! It is he 
who stands like a great Father in the midst of 
of his children, around whom all mortals are 
invited to collect, to learn wisdom, and display 
the noblest feelings. Yes! such fee.ings are 
nobler than patriotism itself, in the same degree 
that God is nobler than man. To love our coun- 
try is sublime, and we admire and applaud the 
ma. who dies in defence of his country. But 
sublimer far is it to love the fountain of all law, 
and display our gratitude for the support of that 
nobler country of which He is ruler. When the 
soul is warm with love of country, it is not the 
love of territory that burns in us, it is the law, 
the members of our country, that we love—and 
justly, too; for, wherever are congenial souls; 
whereever the laws which we joyfully observe, 
whether on the burning sands of Africa, or on 


country. 

But Christianity is based upon nobler and 
Wherever there is a fellow 
being; wherever there is a human soul; an idol- 
ator; a Mahometan; Christian; or Jew; there is 
our country. 

But is there any thing more sublime than to 
devote the whole of existence to the welfare of 
this country, these laws, and this government? 
Yes! there is one thing more sublime; to yield 
up the bright hope of aggrandizement; the pur- 
suit of dazzling and tangible objects, here below, 
for the pursuit of far distant objects, of whose 
existence we are indeed certain; but which lie 
behind a cloud, through which no living mortal 
can ever pass. 

Are perfect examples of such self-denial re. 
quired? Come with me to the deserts of The. 
bais, and behold the caves once tenanted by 
holy monks, holding no communion with the 








joys of life. They were residents of earth; but 
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their affections were centered in a point far 
away from splendid capitals; the dissipation of 
banquets; the pleasures of the dance; the luxury 
of wine had no charms for their sublime souls. 
Can any thing be more noble, than the very ex- 
ertions of their sublime sculs to attain suc 
greatness? 4 

It appears, from the pages of history, that 
those, mortals who were most devoted to the 
contemplation of God, were most sublime — 
Behold religious Moses at the burning bush, or 
striking Egypt with plagues, or receiving the 
tables of the law from the summit of cloud-cap- 
ped Sinai, or extending his hands to God te 
obtain victory for his people. Or, behold Joshua, 
commanding the sun to stand still—Solomon, 
the fame of whose wisdom had reached the 
farthest limits of the earth; David, whose lyre 
was consecrated to religion; the sublime Isaiah; 
Daniel, who braved the terrors of a lion’s den, 

With what wonderful sublimity does it not 
inspire the breast of widowed Judith! But 
for her arm, nerved with the resolution of Heav- 
en, her country would have remained a dreadful 
monument of Assyrian barbarity. 


Or, go to the Grecians, who filled the world 
with the light of poetry, eloquence, and philoso- 
phy; and to the Romans, the blast of whose 
trumpet resounced from the East to the West. 
Heathens they were, but we find among them 
men who would not sacrifice the dictates of 
consceince for the splendor of power, or all that 
this earth could afford: a Numa, surnamed the 
Pious; a Brutus, the foe of tyrants; a Socrates, 
who drank the fatal hemlock rather than vio- 
late the laws of his country. What more sub. 
lime than the pure and ever-vigilant fidelity of 
the Vestals, who, vowing to devote their lives to 
the preservation of the heavenly fire, died, with 
few exceptions, unconscious of violated oaths! 


With what sublime fortitude did not religion 
endow the primitive Christians? The begin- 
nings of Christianity were feeble and small; a 
handful of men, poor, ignorant, and uneloquent, 
issue from the despised province of Judea, and 
preach the downfall of the splendid worship of 
Greece and Rome, decorated with all the splen- 
did imagery of undying poetry, by bards whom 
they revered, and almost adored, as deities. 
With what opposition do they not meet? The 
synagogue clamors against them. The emper- 
or of the world commands them to desist. They 
are racked, crucified, consumed like torches in 
the imperial gardens, torn to pieces by ferocious 
beasts, plunged into burning cauldrons; yet all 
in vain. The unavailing fury of the Pagan 
blast soon abates; the winds cease to howl; the 
storm clears away; and the serene sun of Chris- 
tianity bursts forth from the massy clouds, to 
shine forever more. 


No man can witness the expression of sub- 
lime religious sentiment, without being struck 
with an involuntary awe. Such was the effect 
of conversation with the Deity upon the coun- 
tenance of Moses, that the eyes of all were daz. 
zled, who beheld it unveiled. And thus it is, 
that in the eye of Virtue, Religion, and Innocence, 
there is a majesty which forces the most braz- 
ened face of guilt to quail beneath its glance, 
and wins the admiration of the good. Thus, it 
is said, that the human eye can tame by a stea- 
dy gaze, the wildest beast of the forest. Sub. 
limity creates an awe wherever it is found!— 
Who can peruse the patriotic harangues of De. 
mosthenes without being forced to admire the 
godlike sublimity of the orator and feel a more 
ardent patriotism? But who can read the Ho. 
ly Scriptures without feeling a still greater 
burning of admiration from the sublimity of 
Christ? J. J. My 








(To be continued.) 
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WOMAN. 


BY TEKELI. 

Since first mankind assumed imperial sway, 
Born to command, and fallen, to obey, 
The winning ways of woman's tender charms 
Have filled the world with battles and alarms; 
Her standard, when erected, drew a crowd 
Of humble suitors, of her favors proud: 
The ancient sire of Judah’s boasted tribe 
Served fourteen years to gain his chosen bride; 
Nor did his people prize their virtue less, 
Who chose them partners through the wilderness. 


Of old, the dame a humble pattern stood, 
Of every virtue, and of every good; 
Commanded, where her words would have effect, 
And paid her lord the most devout respect; 
With shepherd’s crook, and sandals on her feet, 
She watched the flocks, and gave them food to 


eat, 
And, as the sun retired o’er the hill, 
With tender care she led them to the rill; 
Their joyous bleating, sportive freaks, and looks 
So innocent, taught more than printed books: 
The stamp of nature left its signet there, 
The Master’s skill and goodness to declare. 
Amid the damp and hazy shades of night, 
She press’d the ground, and guarded with delight; 
Or when the moon prociaimed a halcyon reign, 
And mounted proudly to its high domain, 
There she could mark the splendor of its track, 
While passing trees it threw their shadows back; 
With cye uplifted, penetrate the air, 
And view each star revolving in its sphere. 
The mossy sward, anon, received her smile; 
And catydid assisted to beguile, 
With cheering notes, Time’s heavy-rolling car, 
And sunk to slumber with the evening star. 
Her pleasure-walks were o’er the craggy steep, 
In fond pursuit of an apostate sheep; 
From peak to peak, and through the lowland 
mead, 
Onward she hied, nor slackened in her speed : 
No toil, to her, nor pressing want of food, 
Brought one complaint, while struggling thro’ 
the wood; 
In some sweet vale, where zephyrs fanned the 
blade 
Of infant grass, her weary limbs she laid, 
Secure from Sol’s provoking heat, till night 
Brought home the bee, and quenched his lurid 
light. 


Those were the days when pristine fashions 
sought 
An easy garb, from Abel down to Lot: 
No needless lace arrayed the agile form; 
Such dress was worn as kept the body warm. 
While of the ancient’ praise I am profuse, 
“A change comes o’er the spirit of my” muse; 
Away! fond visions of the past, away! 
Now turn I to the maids of this, our day. 


While groans are heard from Georgia unto 

Maine, 

Of pressing times, of labor sought in vain, 

*Tis strange that man has never made so bold 

As to make search on women’s hands for gold. 

The snowy neck is wrapped with shining links 

That would relieve their painful search, me- 
thinks; ‘ 

Or if collected in one mighty pile, 

And joined together, reach for many a mile. 

If the old story, that a diamond’s light 

Will glow supremely in the darkest night, 

Be true, the gems which lovers give, alas! 

Would supercede the use of city gas! 

Could they be sold for half their real worth, 





The price would feast one half the poor of earth; 
Conduct a war as horrid in its shock 
As was the seige of Giberalter's rock. 


Censure me not, I mean no vile offence, 
But speak the words of truth and common sense; 
These baubles have become a part of dress, 
And should be worn, despite the land’s distress; 
For who would rob a woman of her rights? 
Or contradict her in her fancy flights? 
Beware of Tullia’s rage! ye lovers, who 
Presume to dictate what a maid should do. 
You have your jewels, they must have their 

rings, 

Because the age has made them common things. 


Beauty! ah! that’s the magic word that thrills 
Through every nerve, and causes half our ills. 
Who would not bow to beauty’s lovely shrine— 
Call woman handsome, charming, and divine— 
Press the small hand, and crave a willing kiss, 
And then pronounce the victory a bliss? 

None could resist temptation such as this. 


Beauty, among all other subjects, most, 
Produces discord ’mid the group or host: 
The range of taste was always unconfined; 
Some love the person, others hail the mind— 
While one would scorn the maid devoid of grace, 
Another views perfection in her face: 
The sloven gait betokens love to one, 
And tells him she’ll approve of all that’s done; 
Or languishing her head in unccuth style, 
Imparts a wish to hide a pleasing smile; 
Her every acticn, vulgar though it be, 
Appears to him a strict propriety. 


Real beauty seldom fails to gain the prize, 
With ruby lips, and intellectual eyes. 
A glossy head, fine raven-ringlets please; 
A fluent speech, much varied, and with ease; 
A convex cheek, inlaid with crimson hue; 
A rounded chin, and pleasing eye of blue; 
A mouth, not small, for though the poets sing 
It is most pleasing, one proof I need but bring 
To show the error of a charge so base, 
That would condemn one half the maiden race. 


If “music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast,” 

And rob misanthropy of its displeasing rest, 
A cadence sweet must first be understood, 
Each accent plain, to render music good; 
Then if the mouth be very small, the lip 
But gently curved, and rounded ut the tip, 
The healthy lungs are cramp’d that weuld dilate 
With vocal sound, and kill the voice innate; 
Just asa crevice, when the door’s ajar, 
Lets in the breeze that whistles on the ear. 


Beauty’s the rock on which mankind divide: 
Some prize it dearer than the world beside; 
A foot enclosed within a narrow space, 
A pouting lip, a Grecian nose, a face 
Where sits the image of perfection, some 
Prefer to ali the happiness to come; 
The feutile mind, to gain the high control 
O’er such a maid, would almost lose his soul; 
Shun no mean service till her heart was won, 
And then deceive, and undo all he done. 
Ah! such an one should suffer on the rack; 
Mazeppa-like, press the wild charger’s back; 
Receive the ban of changeless infamy; 
Or suffer hanging for bis villany. 
If he should wed her, loses the clear sight 
That shining teeth can give the keenest bite. 


We all admire beauty in the sex; 
We all admit their potency to vex; 
Yet, while to love her charms we are inclined, 
Wesometimes ask ‘What of th’ immortal mind?” 
Is it co-evil with her graceful mein; 











Or are her manners all that can be seen? 

Can she portray the comforts of a life 

‘That constitute the duties of a wife? 

Do those smal! hands no other service know, 
Than how to weave a garland for her beau? 

if this be all the beauty she can claim, 

Then beauty dwells but in an empty name. 
An active maiden, skilled in all the laws 

That render comfort to a household, draws 
Th’ experienced eye in admiration’s gaze, 

To laud her works, and sanction all her ways; 
Deprived of beauty, she alone by art, 

Can win her way triumphant to the heart. 
This, then’s the secret spring of woman’s power, 
To love her husband in affliction’s hour. 


Now the bold theme of love demands my song, 
Nor will I, Muse, detain thy patience long. 
An angel held the sceptre of the heart, 
And by commission picreed it with a dart; 
Love sat upon the highest throne above, 
And heaven’s host all bowed their heads to Love, 
Till Adam’s curse destroyed the magic charm, 
Aad filled ‘ts portals with a just alarm, 
When the sad news had spread itself abroad, 
Its kingdom tottered ’neath the frown of God; 
Thenceforward wrapped in vengeance’ fatal 

shroud, 

Earthward it winged its way upon a cloud; 
While yet afar beyond the towering Andes, 
The infant Cupid grasped it in his hands; 
He plucked the weapon from its bleeding core, 
And left the passson vivid as before; 
But not so pure, for poison entered in, 
And hence the cause of Love’s dark lists of sin, 
A changeless stigma rests upon it still, 
And Cupid cannot cure it of the ill. 


That dart he now possesses as his prize; 
Its touch can add new lustre to the eyes; 
Can give expression to the clouded brow, 
Whose potency will make the chastest bow; 
Make a shrill voice assume a dulcit sound, 
And wing the sloven lightly o’er the ground; 
Transform the skin from whiteness to brunet; 
If yuu prefer it, change grey eyes to jet; 
Can make the hand shrink to a tiny size, 
And give the speech the power of disguise; 
Dilate the chest, give grace to every smile, 
And inake him just whose very look is guile. 
Love has no eyes, or if it have at all, 
The sight is clouded, and the pupils small. 


Few die of love, of those who feel its ills; 
It warps the brain, but seldom ever kills. 
Man knows whence comes the power they 

possess 

To mar his life of half its happiness; 
He knows the secret springs that actuate 
A woman’s breast, and prompt to love or hate. 
The reedy glow lights up the downcast eye, 
The smile of joy supplants the long-drawn sigh; 
The moping carriage, churlish speech take flight 
When he appears who gives such wild delight. 


Oft writers tell the agony they feel; 
The heart, once crushed forever after stee); 
That Love but once reigns in a woman’s breast, 
And from its birth can make its subject blest; 
The icy hand of fearless death alone, 
Can blight its grasp—eradicate its throne. 
Part may be true; until a month has sped, 
Perhaps a year will give a sleepless bed; 
But if she mingle with the fair and gay, 
Such painful feelings soon will fee away; 
A future scorn pursue that wretch so base, 
Yet will not damn his universal race. 
These are the truths of nature, and her laws 
Were never formed without an ample cause. 
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